























IT PAYS 


TO KNOW 


THE 
ANSWERS.. 


Poor Gen’! Custer, alas, didn’t when he picked the 
site for his famous last stand. People in today’s 
television and radic business who have to be right 
as often as possible are a lot more fortunate. For 
over a quarter-century they’ve found up-to-date 
answers on virtually everything about TV-&-radio 
in BROADCASTING Magazine, THE authoritative 
businessweekly in this multi-million dollar field. 
Edited by professionals for professionals, 
BROADCASTING stands alone as the best way to 
know about TV-&-radio and to advertise to those 


who make its major decisions. 


BROADCASTING 


THE BUSINESSWEEKLY OF TELEVISION AND RADIO 


1735 DeSales Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C 


A member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Theure all 
on the 
same route: D 




















...in the New America, where the wheels 


that go everywhere .” "@ by 


enable you to live, shop and 


do business wherever you please! 


* “Today 70 percent of our past offices can not be reached dire eetly 
by train connections.”—Postmaster General, before the 1957 
Annual Meeting, U. S. Chama er of Commerce. 


QW AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 
THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS IS A TRUCK LINE 
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Bylines in 


HE 
Ze nge? 


and se) 


trial of John Peter 
August 4, 1735 had broad 


tous implications im such mat 


historic 


ters as the 


ights of individuals, press 
and the 
and government The first issue 
of Zenger’s New York Weekly Jour 
nal appeared November 5, 1733, pro 
duced in a small shop on Smith Street 
at the southern tip of Manhattan. The 
this THE 
re plica of the print shop 


freedom relationship of pop 


ulace 


cover meture for 


QUILI of a 


A’ important chapter in the his 
tory of American journalism is 
in “Dramatic Story 
of John Pete: 
Zenger Recalled 
on Anniversary 
of Verdict” (page 
8). 
The author is 
Dudley B. Mar- 
tin, 


press 


issue oft 


alive again 


director of 
relations 
for the Institute 
of Life Insurance 
in New York. He 
was born in New 
York and is a 
graduate of th: 
Graduate School 
of Journalism at 
As a Columbia 
worked aS a 
the Brooklyn 
assignment editor, 
founded the 
weekly Darien, Connecticut, Observ 
er, with a That 


unsuccessful, 


DUDLEY B. MARTIN 


Columbia University 
freshman he part-time 
reporter for Eagle, in 
two vears became 


and in his junior year 


fellow student ven 
ture was financially 
In his 
joined the New 
where he remained 
taking a leave to 
a Red Cross field director in 
Europe during World War II. He and 
his wife and their three children live 
New Jersey 


ver, and was discontinued 
year, Dudley 


mes staff 


howe 
senio 
York T 
lor many years, 


serve as 


in Leonia 


HE authors of 

Strike Emphasized Important Role 
of Each News Medium” (page 12) are 
faculty College of 
Journalism and Communications, Uni 
Illinois. Both Donald E. 
Marlowe D. Froke have 


experience in 


“Peoria Newspaper 


members of the 


versity of 
Brown and 
had 


tional 


news both educa 
and commercial broadcasting 
holds B.A. and M.A. de 
the State University of 
taught there, 
WSUI, 
City He has 
staff of WHO, 


Brown 
grees trom 
lowa 


director of 


and was news 


university station 
been on the 


Des Moines. At 


at lowa 


news 


Ohis Issue 





Look for It Next Month 


The “Wonders of Science Kick” 
By Odom Fanning 
World’s Largest 


Newspaper 
By Dr. J. Edward Gerald 


Circulation 


America’s Newest Reprint Mag- 
azine 


By William Hokanson 


The Press and Wife Beating 
35 Karl F. Zeisler 





the University ol 
news 


Illine IS he is a 
supervisor for WILL, operated 
by the university. He is chairman of 
the national Council on Radio and 
Television Journalism, executive sec 
retary of the Illinois News Broad 
author of 


Television 


casters Association, ind co 


the textbook, “Radio and 
News.’ 

Froke holds a 
South Dakota 
M.S. degree 
versity. He was news director of the 
Armed Forces Radio Station at Osaka. 
Japan, news director for KWAT in 
Watertown, South Dakota, and was 
on the news staff at WGN and WGN 
TV, Chicago. Currently he 


pervises news for the university radio 


B.S from 
State Cx llege and the 
Northwestern Uni 


trom 


also su 


station 


N “Personals, Ready-Print. Lydia 

Pinkham Found in Earlier Country 
Weekly” (page 10) Dr. Glenn Sisk re- 
ports an interesting chapter in the his 
tory of American newspaperin 

Dr. Sisk is on the staff at the Geor 
gia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, 
where he was chairman of the Social 
Science Department from 1948 until 
1956. He born at Cookeville, 
Tenn., attended public schools there 
and Clemson College in South Caroli 
na 

He earned his A.B 
and the M.A. degree in 
the University of Alabama 
degree in 
Duke 
taught 


schools; 


was 


degree in 1933 
1935, both at 
The Ph.D 
received at 
1951. He has 
history in Alabama _ high 
State Teachers College, Liv 
Ala.; Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro; Alabama Polytechnic In 
stitute, Auburn; and the Georgia In 
stitute of Technology 

Dr. Sisk is 


eleven year old son. 


history was 


University in 


ingston, 


married and has 


OLAND L. HICKS is an 
Professor of 


Pennsylvania Stat 


Journal 
Univer 
ing there 
1950. Last 
mer he spent six 


since 
sum 
weeks working 
on the Indianap 
Ind., Star, 
where he found 
material for his 


olis, 


story in this issue 
of THe QUILL, 
“Teenagers in 
Indianapolis 
Named and Read 
Their Paper, 
‘The Teen Star ids 
(page 15) 
Professor Hicks 
formerly w 
and the Times 


was business manag 


ROLAND L. HICKS 


, , 
rKea 


Engineer ng. amor 
holds the B.S. de 
University and the 
Penr 
War I] he q ial 
stars as a Navy 


! 
agegrees tron 


ANIEL R. FITZPATRICK, 
retires this month 


half a 
toonist of the St 


alter n 
century as the editorial 
Louis Post-D 
is acknowledged to be o 

ica’s leading cart 

are two cartoons tron 

Now 67, he 


tribute occasional cartoons 


l- + 
pians to ct 


has | 


paper which p 


14,000 of them n nunti 

A native of Wi sin, he 
went to work for the Chicago Daily 
News at 19 and ] Post-Dis 
patch in 1913. He has won two Pulitze 
Prizes and num« 
his work has been 


ber of American cities and abroad. Sev 


rinted 
and to do s« 


and fishing 
joined the 


rous other awards and 


exhibited in a num 


eral years ago a collecti n of his ca 


toons was published in a book entitled, 


“As I Saw It.” He holds an hor 
gree from Washington Univer 
last May he received a med: 
tinguished service 


the University of 


ak 


to journal 


Missouri 


D. R. FITZPATRICK 
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From Quill Readers 


SYNDICATE LETTERS 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch’s retiring cartoonist, Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, 
was asked by The QUILL to draw a special panel for the magazine. This is 
“Fitz's” response to the editor, reflecting his mellowed sense of humor. 
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I'm with those who think 
newspaper field is no 
where it should be. How 

king progress 
se who cry 

g the best 

equipped 

overweight most 
view my 
ne. And 


ymouth 


ut fledglings with 
Do you infer 
i for the 


than for 


Many 
loved 
Sure, 
gshteen 
you took 
you got 
vertime 


eased aS you 


because we 


g for it 
waiting just 
aint 
who actual 
g up time 
nd managing 

people the 

y wants hose who are 

’ Are these people ac 

: career, or the job 
most money? 

goodness we still have some 

dedicated gu in the game—city 

editors and copy desk men who blue 

pencil the hell out of trash that we 

think is an epic 
Finally, think of those who want to 


be doctors and lawyers, Mr. Herman 


. 
} 
They face three to five additional 


years of schooling before they can 
earn that first dime. Maybe they 
should quit if they can’t be guaran 
teed $100 a week to start. 

Davin H. Brown 

State Editor 

The Columbus Citizen 
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IS YOUR NAME HERE? 


Abbott Laboratories 
American Airlines, Inc. 


American Hospital Supply 
Corp. 


American Motors 
American Petroleum Institute 
American Trucking Associations 


America’s Independent Electric 
Light and Power Companies 


Anaconda Company 

Balfour and Company 

Birch Personnel 

Broadcasting 

Chicago Sun-Times 

Cities Service Oil Co. 

The Corn Belt Farm Dailies 
The Courier-Journal, Louisville 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. 


Des Moines Register and 
Tribune 


Dow Jones and Company 


Editor & Publisher 


A MAGAZINE FOR ALL JOURNALISTS 


Electro-Motive Div. (G.M.) 
Esso Research 


Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp. 


General Motors 
Gestetner Duplicator Corp. 


International Harvester 
Company 


International News Service 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Johnson and Johnson 
KLIF-Dallas 

KLZ-TV, Denver 

KPIX, San Francisco 
KSL-TV, Salt Lake City 
Lloyd Hollister Publications 
Look 

Louisville Times 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
NBC 

NEA Service, Inc. 


The Ovid Bell Press, Inc. 


Oxford University Press 

Radio Corporation of America 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Rosicrucian Order 

Santa Fe Railway 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
Sheraton Hotels 

Socony Mobil Oil Company 

The Sperry and Hutchinson Co. 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) 


Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Technical Publications Institute 
Trailmobile, Inc. 


The Travelers Insurance 
Companies 


The Wall Street Journal 
United Press 

Western Union 
WMAQ-Chicago 


Zenith Radio Corporation 








THE QuILL takes this occasion to salute these distinguished 
advertisers. We are proud to be associated with them and to 
share in their program of selling and telling all America. Per- 
haps, you, too, have noticed the trend—more and more adver 
tisers are turning to THE Quttt to fill their needs. This swing 
to THE QUILL is mighty gratifying to us. If your name isn’t 
among those listed, and you have a job of presenting the facts 
to the distinguished editors and newsmen of the nation, you’d 
better get in touch with THE QUILL right now. 


THE QUILL, 35 East Wacker Drive, 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Worth a Thousand Words 


ISTORIANS of journalism id to dismiss casually 
i profession's most Il 

ne disputes the place 
yw Frank I. Cobb 

ir ideas with India 


ted to the footnotes 


veness 


4 r =< 
Something to Remember 
Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispat 


or op he gates of a slave labor camp, or expose 
political stuffed shirt or unmask a Secretary Fall, 
take the hide off a Ku Klux Klanner, Fitz is an honest 
God radical. But when it comes to helping the unfor 
tunate victims of a great drouth or a great flood, o1 
tornado, Fitz reveals the compassion and tenderness of 


a Florence Nightingale.’ 


artoon | a is a salute to a master of his craft and a great 
written by 
of the Post cartoonists who produce each day some of our finest edi- 


journalist. But it is also a tribute to all of America’s 

of Fitz’s cartoons published sev torials and wield an influence upon modern life far in 

itle, “As I Saw It.” Mr. Pulitzer excess of the credit the historians of our profession have 
seen fit to bestow upon their predecessors 

help eradicate m district CuHartes C. CLAYTON 
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Cuarites C. CLAYTON Victor E. BLUEDORN 


Epmunp C. ARNOLD Wayne V. HarsHa 
Fioyp G. ARPAN Paut R. LANE 

Ken CLAYTON CHARLES J. MorRSE — 
D. Wayne ROWLAND Dick FITZPATRICK WiiuiaM Ray Ricuarp H. Costa Mason R. SMITH 


A 


Ropert J. CAVAGNARO, Chairman 


ASSISTANT TO THE EDITOR So. TAISHOFF 








THE QUILL, a m y magazine devoted to journalism, is owned and published by Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic Fraternity. Entered 
as second-class matter at the Post Office at Fulton, Mo., under the act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in par. 4, sec. 412, P. L. & R. Susscriprion Rates—One year, $5.00; single copies, 50c When changing an address, give the old adcress as 
well as the new and send to Tue Quit, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. Allow one month for address change to take effect. Orrice or Pustica- 
TION. 1201-5 Bluff Street, Fulton, Mo. Executive, EprroriaL, ADVERTISING AND CIRCULATION OrFices, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 








Dramatic Story of John Peter Zenger 
Recalled on Anniversary of Verdict 


Sigma Delta Chi to mark site where courageous editor-printer, an 
old but forceful lawyer, and a bold colonial jury figured in the 
verdict which gave recognition to individual rights and freedom 


United 


, 
snape, a 


the 

took 

in New York City 
blow for freedom of 
was to make an indel 
continuing his 
He was John 
igrant from Ger 


the evel 


reat cause 
an imnm 
nine months in jail 
against the greedy 


Colonial 


in his 


Governor, 


New York 


Chi will 


a journalism s gra 


express 


remony at the site of 


Wall and Nassau 
< City, on August 4 
his acquittal of a 


The de tense was 


lk before Federal Hall 


] 


’ ; 
oriali ri 


where = 
Zeng 


I which 


whose balk 


ngtor i I igurated 


t President in 1789, officers 


nbeadead ¢ 


shington’s statue 


aistance trom 


HE n ker v 
foe of W 


nort 


] ] 
mes ana several 


The N York T 
papers 

assau Streets, forming a cor 

with Wall and Bread and only 

the Stock Ex 
busiest ped 

rk, a city 


1735 


oth 
founded. Wall 


were 


Irom 
the 
corners in New Y 
10,000 inhabitants ir 
8.000.000 


throw 


ye of 


which had 


today has almost 


ana 
In a Tew diameter 
of twenty noted the 


event which is depicted in detail and 


WoOIl ds, across a 


inches, will be 


color in dioramas, murals and panels 
in the Zenger 
fioor of Federal Hall 

James Wright Brown, chairman of 
the board of Editor & Publisher, who 
headed a twelve-year effort that re 


museum on the second 


sulted in 


By DUDLEY B. MARTIN 


um five ye 
witness this « 
| 
memorial 
Peter Zenge1 
be called, was appre nticed to 
colony 


Bradford, the 


only 
Upper Palatinate in 1710, 
of thirteen \ I 


brother ar 


eight yeal 


printer Iter arriving 


he bec: I 


ernment advertising 

the status quo and did nothing 
ture the 
pre-Revolutionary period 


Zenge! 


shop in Smi 


democratic stirrin; 


on the other hand, from his 
th Street, 
tional and political dems 
out among 


Colony’s first arith 


print sensed 
the educa ands 
ot the 


and turned 


the 


times 
other things 
metic, some political tracts and theo 
logical books. In power, as the Britis} 
Gover 
arbitrary, 
avaricious. Cosby 
abolished in 


representative, was 


sby 


Crown’s 
no! described a 
and 
the 


3ritain, of 


despotic 
claimed privilege, 
Great 


who did 


remo\ ing 


not agree with him, and i 


judges 
t 


Morris 


n to the 


pregesens 
for electi 
bly that fall, 1 ! 9) 
andidate, Willian 
Cour ty, 


733 
by'’s « 
Westchester 
was highly 
The hub of the 


Eastcheste1 


porters ol! 


Morris Quake rs to 


} 
entitied to v« 


maneuvel ba 
ple agalnst 
tice Mor 

described 


1733.” 


ris W 


as 


HE fat was in the 
support in tl 
no! Cosby’s poli ies W 
province's only ne pz 
Bradford’s, was sitting tight, 
it safe. A crusading paper w 
ed. One week after the Ea el 
election, that is on November 5, 1733, 
the New York Weekly Journal made 
its appearance on the streets of New 
York. Its editor publisher v 
John Peter Zenger, who, with a wife 


pel 


stchest 


as 


and 
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t bo t Eastchester. Brac rd’s 
Gazette not In the next few 
Vee a ntns tne Ss l nart 
t r D ned nd Zeng 
< t g cens¢ ship A nec 
} ‘ ‘ ! over that ret 
need ai tn —_ 
edit , st tn owe nit 
(> & t opened yunt 
iw ‘ T t t W ex / Jo 
¢ I t, he 
t New Y Assemb] 
nd ju to take tion. The 
There the ( I 
t ne ctions of a 
et egisiat € 
tine tive ‘ aereda 
t of Zenger’s r? 
e cf 
ee , : 
s ‘ , 
the —— 
, : ; 
New Y The I 


John Peter Zenger was tried before 


repeated accusations which had ap 
peared frequently. Aside from warn 


nes to the people to protect then 
eives in their liberties, they criticized 


the Governor for abusing his pow: 
to dismiss the Assembly and for in 
tertering with le gislative processes by 


minating the Council. The charge 
nt id the least evide nce to sus 
tal it ninte d that Cx sD\V had plotted 


arbor defenses 


enc! 
The put ( b ning of! the new 
1 r 
papers got little support. The cit 
to attend as ordered nd ever Ior 
bade the hangemar to pertortr tne 
task. The burning was < ed t 
the tow! ecorads r r r ( 
f s standing bv on the steps tne 


vas ested <¢ l¢ ri tne ( 
na confined ¢ ne tr 1 tie tne 
City Hall, which served as I 
Zenge } r nting the offe n¢g , 
} , + + 
es is ( r M 
r authors na ’ thic sis he 


a hostile court August 4, 1735 


er 


Weekl 
by’s wi 


WO noted lawyers, 


DI 
opp 


ward to defend 


Whe n 





1 +1 
pointed C 


Lewis 





as edit I 





and publisher of the 
that Governor C 


j Journal. 
h was directed and the col 


. : 
nacninery moved 


~ + 


membe rs or the 


sition movement, stepped 
1 the imprisoned edit 
a habeas corpus writ was dé 
asked for release on bail 
whom 
Justice t 


nixed e) 


Cosby 





replace 


Morris, 





I naa to Sta) in jz nine 

hs. All this time the Weekly 

nal missed only one issue What's 

ts edit rial polic Vy remained 

inchanged and it continued to de 

ounce the Governor. Zenger’s wife 

Anna, who visited him regularly in 

l. is credited with playin g 
go-between role 





torne 

oiRiailies 

He was i 

1735. in the courtroom on the second 
floc or tne City Hall On the bens n 
sat the same Cosby lieutenant, De 
Lance who had set a prohibitive 


He was defended by Andrew Hamilton, dis- 


tinguished Pennsylvania lawyer who argued that Zenger had simply exercised a free man’s right to criticize justly 
a wretched government. Despite the judge’s instructions to the contrary, based on British law, the jury accepted the 
principle of freedom and truth as a defense in libel and acquitted Zenger. Released from jail, Zenger continued his 


newspaper attacks on Governor Cosby. 


This is a replica of the trial. 
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Personals, Ready-Print, Lydia Pinkham 
Found in Earlier Country Weekly 


This report of the rural press in the Alabama Black Belt 
during the half-century after the Civil War describes an 
interesting era in the history of journalism in America 


rich black soil travers 
counties 


section of 


| ion Alabama Black Belt is a prairie 


ing ten from near the 
Georgia line and Montgomery west to 
the Mississippi line. This was one of 
Alabama’s affluent plantation 
sections before the Civil War 


through the 


most 
slay ery 
After 


ancy 


going 


cotton ten 


it has now become a cat 


stage 
tle raising pasture country. 

Every Black Belt county for many 
years has had at least one newspaper. 
usually a weekly. These papers fared 
badly in the years following the Civil 
War, as evidenced by their numerous 
pleas for the payment for subscrip 
tions and other statements of hardship 
and struggle 

One discouraged editor expressed 
his feelings thus in 1888: “If a delin 
quent and a half should come up and 
pay a dollar and a half in a year and a 
half, an editor and a half would then 
stand a chance of getting a meal and 
a half occasi ynally.” 

Selma had 
gomery two or 


Mont 
three. There were in 
Montgomery such special weeklies as 
the Alabama Baptist, Baptist Leader, 
the Diocese, and the Southern Agri 
culturalist 

At Hayneville, 


seat 


two dailies and 


Lowndes 
trade 
ante-bellum 


County 
farm there 


were in the 


and a center, 
period a 
Whig and a Democratic paper. These 
engaged in hot journalistic fights and 
attracted considerable state attention 
by their vigorous articles by able par 
Colonel Willis Brewer, 
noted Alabama historian, established 
in 1868 at Hayneville the Examiner, 
which known in Ala- 


ty members 


became well 


bama 


NE of the best edited papers in 
Alabama during its lifetime was 

the Selma Argus, established in 1869, 
published and edited by Colonel Rob 
ert McKee. It was noted for its con- 
densation, its vigorous editorials, and 
general excellence of reading matter. 
In proportion to the population, 
newspapers and periodicals were not 
widely read in Alabama. In 1880 there 


By GLENN SISK 


was an average of 13.56 inhabitants to 
each and 
culated in the state—a poor showing 
compared with the national average 
of 1.58. In the Black Belt Negroes con 
stituted the largest proportion of the 
population, most of them illiterate in 
this period. 


newspaper periodical cir 


HE Wilcox Progressive Era in 1913 


aptly summarized the case of the 


small town weekly: 


Only a few years ago the week 
ly newspaper was regarded as a 
deserving charity, and it derived 
its support chiefly from a handful 
of home-loving patriots who had a 
commendable pride in civic im 
provement. Its supporters were 
in the field of business 
and social development, and bla- 


pioneers 


zoned the way for the nationwide 
era of prosperity we enjoy today. 

In return for the sup 
port accorded it, the weekly news 
paper fought the people’s battles, 


meager! 


Dr. Glenn Sisk reports an interest- 
ing piece of newspaper histery in the 
rural South. 


lauded the right, and denounced 


the wrong; it became a conven 
ient medium of intercourse, unit 
ing the scattered firesides of the 
community into one great family 
Its educational capabilities were 
he ip and 
encouragement to many who were 
that they 


ceive it from no othe: 


far-reaching, and it gave 
so situated could re 
source 

The weekly newspaper of today 
beaten 
path of its predecessor but its 


has not strayed from the 


policies have broadened and its 
larged 


sphere of usefulness er 


aera town editors were commu 

nity handy men, engaging in social 
events of all kinds, 
munity projects, and calling attention 
to all worthy activities of the citizens 


supporting com 


The editor received many gifts and 
print of the 
generosity and accomplishments mis 


well be worth the cost of the gift 


givers 


his mention in 


The country editor or publisher had 
men. He 


supporter if not the 


to speak the language of all 
often the 
leader in 


was 
progressive movements ol 
his town and county 

The Marion Standard publisher in 
1906 listed two paragraphs of public 
spirited which he had 
either sponsored or accomplished 


They included 


schools, 


enterprises 
support of public 
diversification of crops, a 
stock law, building river bridges, free 
rural mail improvement of 
streets and sidewalks, electric street 
lights, 
law and order, and paying “the ex 
penses of the agent who brought the 
first batch of immigrant 
the county.” 


service, 


sewerage, road improvement, 


laborers to 


Such public spiritedness, however, 
was not calculated to bring in great 
riches. The editor waged a constant 
campaign for subscriptions, which 
were hard to collect, against 
costs which were high in proportion 
to returns. He was appreciative of 
small favors: “The Eutaw Whig re- 
turns thanks for a basket of fine sum 


and 
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a * 


turnips,’ wrote one 
itor in 1875 

Political 
sometimes waxed so warm among ed 
the that 


the public expected shooting scrapes 


mer 


country ed 


editorial controversies 


itors of nineteenth century 


Some controversies were sham bat 
tles contrived by the editors. Others 
were more serious. Some editors sat 


behind desks with a loaded pistol in 
one of the drawers 


diminished in the 
S| 
4 


ike the dai 


Editorializing 
twentieth century, and, 
weeklies came to subordinate 


editorial poli ies to the 


lies, the 
their com 


] 


mercial one of securing advertising. 


Heavier payrolls ruled out the fun the 


editor once had expressing his own 
opinions and fighting political battles, 
and forced his editorials to become 
discrete subservient to his advertis 
ing aims. Editors were becoming more 
like businessmen running public util 
ities. Most of the earlier editors had 
been practical printers 


NE of the functions of the news 


papel edit r was to pr 


immediate 


needs of his community, 


such as cleaning the streets improv 
ing the fire protection system, or in 
stalling a water system. At this stage 
of journalism, which in the county 
papers lasted until about 1899, the ad- 
vice was informal, inserted with the 
hodgepodge of editorial remarks, per 
sonals, and sentence advertisements 
Certain changes occurred in_ the 
small town weeklies as the period 
progressed. Their circulations in 
creased in spite of the growing ci! 
culations of the dailies. The desire of 


the people for the intimate informa 


tion about their friends and acquaint 
which the 


ances weekly dispensed, 


remained strong. Subscription rates 
decreased during the period from a 
$3-$5 with an 


y 


> to a $1-$2 range, 


increase in the and amount of 


size 


HE personals column was a leading 
The 


seeing one’s name in print could sel 


editorial attraction magic of 


dom be resisted, 
po ted, “Mr 
from his recent severe bilious attack.” 
Real pride might be manifested when 
“Mr. Mercer of Jefferson killed on 
the 5th a pet pig, weighing 460 pounds, 
full weight, the pig was not a 
grown one either.” Few urban dwell- 
comparable standing could 
boast such public attention as, “We 
Mrs. Lida Watrous on the train 
Tuesday. She was enroute to Marion 
from a visit to the Birmingham fair.” 
The weekly paper derived much of 
its income from legal notices from the 


even 


though it re 
has recovered 


and 
ers of 


Saw 
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the 
house. There was always some adver- 
tising by local The ed 
itors tried to sell advertising of prod 
ucts and succeeded best with patent 
medicine advertising. 

Many newspapers depended greatly 
upon the alluring advertising of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
and Wine of Cardui. Later in the 
period weeklies were put on the lists 
of advertising agencies at fixed rates 
and large 


various offices in court 


county 


mercnants. 


received a share of na 


tional advertising 


OST 


weeklies were four page 
(sometimes eight-page) sheets 

and had patent or ready-print out 
sides; that is, they were previously 


printed by a syndicate 
which mailed them out to the local 
publisher. The then 


printed his local news and 


blank 


newspaper 


newspaperman 
advertise 
ments on the inside pages of 
the pape: 

the 


contained national news, features, and 


Consequently, outside 


pages 


advertisements of general interest 
Some local advertisements appeared 
among the personals on inside pages: 
“800 yards plaid homespun at Pan- 
key’s selling at 4 cts. per yard. Better 
come quick.” A real 

posed “We 
This is a sad fact 

dye than Dr. Tutt’s and you will dye 
right. Your grey hairs will disappear 
like magic 


challenge 
must all die 
Use no other 


was 


sometimes 


N the seventies, eighties, and early 
nineties, advertisements were gen- 
erally found on the front page, distrib- 
uted in vertical columns on both sides 
of the page, with news columns in 
the middle portions. There were no 
headlines, only titles in heavy black 
type just a size larger than the small 
print of the text. In the local news 
there was no attempt at “style,” sensa- 
tion, or objectivity. The items had the 
tone of a newsy, personal letter. After 
1900 many of the papers began to 
assume a more modern format. 

The Marion Standard in 1899 il- 
lustrated many of the changes occur- 
ring since 1885. It was in 1899 a four 
page, seven column sheet, sometimes 
containing as many as eight pages. 
The front and the two inside pages 
contained local news. Ready-print was 
still used, but the patent pages were 
on the inside of the paper, whereas 
in 1885 the usual style was to place 
the patent sheet on the front page. 
The content of these patent sheets had 
changed from national news to feature 
articles and romantic stories. 

Headline type on the front page was 
a notable change. Lead paragraphs 
were used in 1899, and the earlier 


ll 


personal way of reporting had been 
replaced by impersonal, objective 
writing. There still small ad 
vertisements on the front page, but 
it was evident that attention was be 
ing given to lay-out composition. In 
1899 the editor this 
Anonymous communications 


were 


asserted rule: 
always 
find their way to the waste basket. In 
earlier years most of the letters to the 
editor were anonymous, signed with 
noms de plume. 

Rules for correspondents were: “Be 
especially careful in writing proper 
names; write with ink on one side of 
the paper; leave off personalities; con- 


The Standard 


1906 that it would soon begin printing 


dense.” announced in 
all the paper at home. 
There 


tween the old hand-operated machin 


was a wide difference be 
ery of the late nineteenth century and 
modern automatic printing equipment. 
Setting type by hand limited the size 
of the paper and subjected the printer 
to the calamity of “pieing” his type 


HE coming of the linotype put many 

hand of work but 
improved the speed and quality of 
the printing. The Selma Morning 
Times received its first linotype 
machine in 1907, the Marion Standard 
in 1912. The linotype increased the 
number of tramp printers who wan 
dered from one printing office to an 
other, sometimes seeking work, but 
always looking for a fire, a 
place to tell yarns, and a drink of 
beer or whiskey—the latter frequent 


typesetters out 


warm 


ly being a cause of their “tramp 
hood.” 
The old Washington hand press 


made only 200 to 250 impressions per 
hour. It was superseded by the cylin- 
der press, which made as many as 
3,000 impressions per hour. The Wash 
ington men to 


operate it, one to ink the form and 


press required two 
the other to feed and run the machine. 
When cylinder presses first came into 
use in the South, a Negro man often 
was employed to turn the handle on 
a big fly wheel, which caused the 
press to turn. 
came into use for a time, and finally 


Steam-driven presses 


electric motors were introduced. 


MALL county newspapers have 
continued to serve the Black Belt. 
They are still kept alive financially by 
county legal notices, local, and some 
national advertising. Reader interest 
still centers around the “personals” 


column, where folks can keep up 
with the coming and goings, the tri- 
umphs and the troubles of their 
neighbors. 
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Peoria Newspaper Strike Emphasized 
Important Role of Each News Medium 


Sixty-seven newspaperless days and the efforts of radio 
and television to fill the gap confirmed the fact that 
newspapers are here to stay, and so are radio and TV 


By DONALD E. BROWN and MARLOWE D. FROKE 


we you ever try to clip a 
television news program and 
paste it in your scrapbook?” 
caught in a sudden rain 
Lowell 


hat dry?” 


“If you got 


storm, would Thomas’ news 


| 
Keep youl 


Th Se 


peared some years ago in “The Voice 


cast 


two impish questions ap 


of Broadway 1 column by Dorothy 
Kilgalls n Miss Kilgallen. who has 
demonstrated het versatility by suc 


cessful work in newspapers, radio 


and television, wrote this particula 
with a strike 
New York 


Although giving credit 
their n¢ 


column in 
that 


new spapt 


connection 
halted 


publication of 


radio and tele ro! 


to ision I ws 
publi ervice ind entertainment 
contributions to the life of the na 


tion’s largest city, she concluded that 


nothings ( ( nple tely take the plac« 
yf a five-star final 

If that true f New York, how 
about Pe i The second large st 
cit) [lir is without a daily 
newspaper f re than two months 


thi yeal 
New Yea 
getting over their 
the city’s only 
Journal St 


celebrants were bar 
headaches 
the Pe 

king-size 
Guild members 
1958, pri 

For the 


residents 


ne wspape! oria 
suffered a 
headache all it own 
went on strike January 2, 
sick 
next sixt seven 

the 


morni! 


marily over a pay issue 
of 


without the 
atternoon, and Sunday d 


1 
aays, 


area were 


Star with a com 
than 100 


Journal 
ition of 


tions of the 
bined circul: 
000 


more 


A® negotiations for a _ settlement 
dragged on, the community 


whole 


asa 
was experiencing a headache 
different kind. And it 


Unemployment almost dou 


One 


ot a was a 
migraine 
bled over January, 1957 figures 
of Peoria’s biggest industries, the 
giant Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
announced layoffs and stringent cut 
the 
inventory 


backs in 


a heavy of unsold tractors 


Life magazine used Peoria economic 


work week because of 


lead 
article in the January 27 The 
U. S. Labor Department later classi 
fied the city as one of the two “areas 


in Illi 


conditions as the subject of its 


issue 


of substantial unemployment” 
nois 

In 
seemed worth 
of 


oria and try to find 


view of these conditions, it 


while to make a st 


the communication picture in 


out he Ww 


} 1 
| ; 


radio and elevision Stations pel 
formed 

Managers and news directors of 
the city’s seven radio and television 
stations, as well as business vic, 


and local government leaders, were 
queried to get some indication of the 
pe rformance and respor | t sr NT 
by broadcasting stations in news 


rless city 


pape 


a. should be noted that the broad 


casting stations of Peoria have a long 
tradition of lively, competitive news 
coverage Yea S ago tne le qaing sta 
tions abandoned the rip-and-read 


approach in favor of aggressive news 


reporting. Long before 


ban, residents of the Peoria area h 


ior granted good live 


come 


wire coverage ol loc i] news by their 


stations. There was noth 


broadeas ing 


nove l abe ut 


ing getting news trom 
the air waves. Fo: ears, Peorians 
knew that VA ith the flip oft a dial they 


cr uld 


city 


get news o! such events as 


council meetings, important court 


decisions, major accidents, fires, and 


deaths of widely known residents 


Coinciding with the beginning of 
the strike, WMBD, highly regarded 
for its news operation in radio for 
many years, began its television op 


The 
Peor la 


four 


WMBD-TV 


three television 


eration advent of 


gave stations 


and radio stations 
NE of the stations, WTVH-TV, is 
owned by the Journal Star. Un 
derstandably, the WTVH-TV news op 
eration, which relied in part for local 
story coverage by the newspaper re 
porters, experienced operational prob 


lems Only three weeks before the 
strike began, the news department 
had instituted a program format 
which included telecasting direct 

from the Journal Star newsroom and 


using Journal Star reporters on the 
air. The newspaper strike ten rarily 


disrupted this format 


past news act mplishn ents of the 
stations were cited Dy many § re 


( l es 
in their evaluation f the stations 
contribution during the t Max 
J Lipkin, cit" corporat I < insel 
said the city was tortunate n that 
our radio stations and tele n sta 
tions have always covered Cit Hall 
and, consequently, the public was kept 
well informed of development 1 
ing the strike He said the only seri 
ous communication problem which 
city government experienced wv the 
difficulty of satisfying legal require 
ments in publication of certair di 
nances 

Source after source paid tribute to 
the radio and television stations for 
thei news coverage and for their 
public service programs during the 
strike. Eugene Leite: a f Pe 
oria, said that activities of the city 
government were covered aimost as 
completely during the strike as the 


isly. H. A 


] 
rplilal 


newspaper had done previ: 


Grove, an official of the 


Tractor Company, said 


vision 


a tele 


recognized a heavier respor 


sibility to the local news scene and 
showed initiative in explaining the 
employment problems at Caterpillar 

OWEVER, Lipkin, Leiter, and 


all 
other sources, that they missed their 
The survey 


other 


Grove commented, as did 


daily newspape! made it 
that 


too 


most citizens 


And 


apparent 
missed it, 
that they did. 

If Peoria, o1 


t is only logical 


any other city, were 


to be deprived of its broadcasting 
stations, the great majority of the 
residents would feel a tremendous 


void in their daily lives. Despite the 
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fact that Peoria funeral no city leaders were heard frequently 
to meet comn ily the Peoria area. Name, age, A few stations stepped up the 
papers were nissed F 1 |} I 


fication were yre quantity of news on minor accidents, 
sented visually and 


ident 


schools, speeches, county government, 
“projection crawl” while an and sports. One station increased the 
nouncer simply read the ‘rson’ amount of news from around the 
history. It ’ 


aU ila Nee aken ior gral ime Although many vl vers, 4 state 


HE days of the 


press-rs 


older persons, 
new service, one elderly N increase in coverage of local cat 
complained, “The announcers egories of news would indicate a 


ver the deaths so 


( fas decrease in some other category. This 
WMBD.-TV aired a five-minu is particularly true of radio during 
gram reporting all deaths of the day the current but lamentable eclipse of 
A similar program h en an e: the fifteen-minute newscast in favor of 
ive-minute schedules. The 

Peoria broadcasting shift to greate: 
At the tne! f th lif V{ : mphasis on local coverage was ef 


WMBD-TV aired a 


: : . : : 
tablisned teature I radl new S 


operation 


, 
most part, by reducing 
the quantity of national and 


Representatives of two 


interna 


admitted they cut 

gram spent on these 
WPEO « ' ia “Th “Lock , rie n 1e reported in 
! ] uuld be noted, however, 


] a tions W 
about tn movi oca F — BLUES 


asl 
l 
ith network affiliations 


‘ i} ms found evidence 
WPEO ( added ir] io! al chi ind prof a arn 





ne increased 
nirst week or tne 
second week, rating 


rded a reversal of audiens 
, © news 2 

te at certain hours, Wi 
P * geosee f the tior ley i m 1WPE 
cons ore in rene \ 
, ; 


ig to outdraw « 


O deleg 


nandle these 


; ‘ ' rtainment programs 
ocal deat n they did befor Events” mate s dur Y pro 


WEEK.TV’s . : Stations reported other evidence of 
“pagent Pp . a Se ee - growing interest in news. The num 
IDLi¢ nter pro. 


e D : 


: < : x I o! telephone calls increased m: rk 
17 ’ eT? | 
sie WIVH-TV ilv. WMBD estimated it was getting 
y ; : . 


icements Into 


ny calls from listeners as 
strike. A veteran WEEK 

.ewsman, Johnny Rayburn, said that 

in his nine years in Peoria, he had 

never received 

listeners 


People called to 


scores of sports contests, to get 
information on deaths, meetings, and 
other events. Some called with a ve1 
sion of that old standby: “What was 


that I heard on the air just now?” 


HE increased interest in radio and 

television was noticeable on the sta- 
tions’ business ledgers, too. All re 
ported an increase in either new ac 
counts or an increase in the volume 
of existing accounts despite the fact 
that what had been a six-way split of 
radio-television advertising dollars 
was now a seven-way split. 

Radio and television received pai 
tial credit for the success of Peoria’s 
February Dollar Day. Volume was 
the largest in thirty-two years of 
semi-annual sales of this type. W. B. 
Martin, manager of the retail council, 


Two members of the faculty of the School of Journalism at the University 
of Illinois, Prof. Donald E. Brown, at left, and Prof. Marlowe D. Froke. tell 
what happens to readers during a newspaper strike. 
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Peoria Association of Commerce. re 
ported that many spot announcements 
were used on all radio stations, and 


that the Association made a package 
deal for fifty spots on one TV outlet. 
Martin noted, that Dollar 
Day was also promoted with a twenty- 
page throw-away that was dis- 
tributed to 73,000 homes in the entire 


area 


however, 


tour 


ESPITE the furnace-tending weath 
er c prevailing at the 
time of the strike, three or four major 


ynditions 


advertisers launched a radio-television 
campaign that sold an unusually large 
number of air and lawn- 
mowers for a pre-season sales effort 

Although 
ture from the stations’ viewpoint was 
optimistic, one station manager frank 
ly admitted there were 


conditioners 


the general business pic 


real 
in dealing with newspape1 
The kind of adver- 
tiser who plays up price as a major 
part ol 


very 
proble ms 
oriented retailers 


his sales pitch and crowds 


fifty items onto a newspaper page 
can't use exactly the same techniques 
on radio and television. But some 
tried, much to the consternation of 
the station personnel. The manager 
said, “We have learned that some 
retail accounts will never be able 
to use television successfully until 


their advertising departments are giv 
en training in the use of the medium, 
and how are you going to persuade 
them to make the effort with their 
present strong newspaper orienta 
tion?” 

Among residents of Peoria the con 
sensus that the broad- 
did a job of 
serving the public during the strike; 
nevertheless, the newspaper was sore 
ly missed 

Paul Snider, head of the Journalism 
Department at Bradley University, 
asked members of a freshman class to 


seems to be 


casting stations good 


do a little leg work in getting an an 
swer to the question: “Are radio and 
television doing an adequate job in 
filling the news gap during the cur 
rent strike?” It 
and no 


newspaper was an 


informal study attempt was 
conduct an expensive and 
poll of the entire popula- 
students were 


the 


made to 
scientific 
The 


latitude in 


tion wide 


given 
assignment 


OME of the thirty student inter 
viewers talked to relatively few 
but were energetic. 
One ambitious student, Terry Gura, 
walked the wind-swept streets of 
downtown Peoria in mid-January and 
polled 200 The results of 
the interesting and 
certainly indicative of community at 
titudes 


people, others 


persons. 


interviews were 


All student interviewers discov 
ered the same basic theme: Peori- 
ans missed their paper! However, 
many of the responses emphasized 
that radio and television news cov- 
erage had been appreciated. As one 
man put it, “I believe that radio 


and television are doing all in their 
power to variety of 
to the This could be said 
to be a salute to the Peoria stations 
for a job well done 
they well deserve.” 


present a news 


listeners. 
a salute which 


If the stations did a good job, why 
did readers feel something was lack- 
ing? Among 
the specific items mentioned were the 
want 


Many were the reasons 
comics, ads, news, de 
tailed club 
financial columns, crossword puzzles, 
Ann Landers’ 
to the lovelorn. 


society 


sports, women’s notes, 


and pungent advice 

Much that was missed was not the 
news content of the newspaper any 
more than “Have Gun, Will Travel” 
is part of the tele 
It is obvious from the student 
that the 
not weighing solely the news content 
of the the 
the air. It is a much looser judgment 
that he The 


missed the entertainment 


news content of 
vision 
reports 


average person is 


paper with newscasts on 


forms average person 
function of 
the paper and presumably he would 
feel at least equally frustrated if he 
were suddenly deprived of the radio 
and fare to 


which he has become so accustomed 


television entertainment 


LONG this line, it might be noted 
that when striking Guild mem- 
bers began publishing a temporary 
tabloid, The Citizen, with a 
limited number of pages, more than a 


Peoria 


page was devoted to radio and tele 
vision logs 

The 
of a 
velopment in the Peoria communica 
tions story during the newspaper 
strike. WEEK-TV discontinued its “In 
the Public Interest” program as soon 
Citizen hit the With 


temporary newspaper now 


Citizen 
significant de- 


Publication of Peoria 


was a harbinger 


as the street 
even a 
available, the station was willing to 
surrender program content which was 
now well adapted to mass audience 
interest 

When the Journal Star resumed 
publication, WMBD-TV began confer- 
whether to 
five-minute programs of 
births. Cutbacks of this 
type news material were reported at 
other 


ences to decide discon 
tinue the 


deaths and 


stations. 

The cutbacks were in keeping with 
a comment made to a survey question 
by K. R. Greenwood, general man- 
ager, WPEO. “At the beginning of the 
strike,” he said, “we added certain 


service features that we have always 
felt diminishing re- 
turns for radio, but with the absence 
of a newspaper might be appreciated 
by certain people who wanted specific 
information.” 


were a case of 


During the newspaper strike, radio 
and Peoria, to 
one degree or another, stepped in to 
fill any void they saw, but when the 
newspaper back on the street 
they were more than willing to return 
to the type of operation which they 
could do best 


television stations in 


was 


OU can’t beat radio and television 
when it comes to speed. The Com 


munist party in the Soviet Union 
reshuffles government heads, a new 


the 
your town resigns, a president is ill 


satellite is launched mayor of 
Within minutes, long before the news 
paper hits your front porch, the news 
Somewhere 
there’s news at the flick of a dial. The 


brief, simple and be 


is on the air waves. 


news is clear, 
lievable. There’s a sense of intimacy 
that aids the communication process 
There's 


presentation and motion pictures can 


impact which only verbal 
provide. And frequently, through tape, 
film, or the 


is brought one step closer to a story 


live broadcasts, listener 
than is possible when the middleman 
reporter seats himself at his typewrit 
el 

As for the printed word, it has its 
For 


ume, the electronic media can’t com 


own particular assets sheer vol 


pete. Newspapers can carry more 
secondary stories and in greater de 
tail than radio or 
the 


newspapers can provide a 


television. 


Because of fewer number of 


“editions,” 
broader perspective than the average 
radio or television 


news program 


Newspapers can carry several col 
stock market quotations, 


obituaries, births, society notes, box 


umns of 


scores, or classified ads, and the read 
er can skim or skip or read in detail 
If he 
wishes to read slowly, that’s his privi- 
lege. If he wishes to go back and read 
again, he can 


as his own interest dictates. 


If he wants to lay the 


paper aside until tomorrow, that is 
possible. Or, as Dorothy Kilgallen 
said, if he is caught out in the rain, 
what’s handier than the newspaper 
to keep his hat dry? 

The Peoria newspaper strike has 
confirmed the obvious fact that the 


newspaper is very much here to stay, 
and so are radio and television. We 


need not worry about which is the 
most important. There is room for 
all in keeping Americans well in- 
formed. 
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Teenagers in Indianapolis 


Named and Read Their’ 
Paper, The Teen Star’ 


Indianapolis Star's Saturday tabloid section 
has gained 97 per cent readership with youth 


By ROLAND L. HICKS 


HE appeal of television and the 
Wacoeen of the tremendous 
teenage population has caused 
nany newspapers to consider starting 
special section for high school read 
ers. The Indianapolis, Ind., Star’s 
weekly spec ial section, The Teen Star, 
now in its third year, was one of the 
rst publications designed and writ 
ten expressly for high school pupils 
Primary reason for starting The 
Teer Star Managing 
Edito: Robert Pp Early Was to get 


according to 


oung people to read newspapers 
Early said, “It used to be traditional 
yung people to start looking at 
the comics with their parents. When 
they got into junior high they would 
Then, as 
turned to the 
other parts of the newspaper and it 


part of thei: 


pick up the sports pages 
they grew up they 
gradually became a 
life.” 

“This is not true 


lain “Daf . 
claims Before we 


today,” Early 
launched The 
Teen Star we felt that many young 
sters were growing up on a diet of 


too much television. A person can 


not be thoroughly informed by watch 
ing television. A newspaper is neces 
sary to get depth and meaning, to 
have a broad understanding of what 
is happening in the world today 

“So we started The Teen Star in an 
effort to reach the high school age 
group and to develop them into steady 
readers,” Early stated. “We originally 
planned to start in the fall of 1955, 
but a paper shortage caused us to 
postpone it until the spring semeste1 

The Teen Star is a twelve-page tab- 
loid section that runs each Saturday 
during the school year. At first the 
section was stuffed but it is now 
wrapped around the second section of 
the morning Star, where it can be 
pulled out easily by the reader. A 
gray circle in the right-hand corner 
of page one helps identify the section 


HE section is limited to 50 per 
cent advertising. So far it has not 
been the linage gainer that was an 
ticipated by the advertising depart- 
ment. Some of the large advertisers 
have not used the section because of 





Five high school reporters for The Teen Star celebrate at turning in the 
last copy for the the paper. The special teenage section appears in the Indi- 
anapolis Star every Saturday during the school year. 
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THE TEEN STAR 


Teen-Agers Had Busy, Fun-Packed 


Final issue of The Teen Star for the 
1957-58 school year in Indianapolis 
reviews a busy nine months, looks to 
summer fun and jobs, and tells 
seniors how to take care of their 
graduation gift wrist watches. 


its Saturday dateline. Many Indian 
apolis stores are closed both Sunday 
and Monday and the two-day delay, 
combined with the ubiquitous Sun- 
day Star, is too great a handicap 

Despite its modest linage record, 
Early said that both Publisher Eu- 
gene Pulliam and General Manager 
W. A. Dyer, Jr., feel that The Teen 
Star is a reader service that is val- 
uable beyond the financial return. It 
also serves as an excellent public re- 
lations vehicle in reaching the schools 
and parents as well as the pupils 
themselves 

Early estimated that it takes one 
and one-half persons to handle The 
Teen Star. Donald Ruby, a regular 
member of the Indianapolis Star 
news staff, supervises The Teen Star. 
Boyish-looking Ruby, who could pass 
for a teenager himself, is a graduate 
of the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege at Terre Haute. He gets along 
well with both teachers and pupils, 
Early reported. 


UBY hasset up a publications board 

in each of the thirty-five high 
schools in Marion County. He works 
through the principal, the English 
teacher, or the journalism teacher in 
establishing the board and selecting 
members. The board is made up of 
equal numbers of seniors and juniors. 
This helps maintain the proper bal- 
ance of experience and new trainees. 
The publications board is run by 
the pupils and is supervised by a 
teacher in each school. Ruby reported 
that the best results are achieved 
where the supervision is lenient. 


Summer Is Fun, 


But Many Work 


Wrist Watches 
Demand Care 





a 
(2 
heed 


b doteom 


Year 
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Some school teachers, in striving fo1 
perfection, kill off ingenu 


would rather have the pe1 


mecnanical 
ity Ruby 
sonality of the writer show through 


the article than have a perfectly col 


rect but terile story 
Before the first fall edition of Th 
Teen Star, all pupils meet in the lh 


dianapolis Star auditorium for in 
structions and a general get-togethe1 
After a pep talk by Bob Early and 
brief remarks from other Star per 


sonalitic Ruby gives them a short 
course in newspaper writing. Each 
pupil receives a seven-page manual 


of instructions covering style and the 








mecnani of writing, the news story 
forn nterpretative writing, feature 
storie and a list of straight news 


subiect 


gee person writes what he wishes 
and all contributions are accepted 
r} st are mostly about school 
activities and features. No sports no! 
items that duplicate the regular St 


coverage are printed. Summary o1 
opinion articles, such as a story on 
dating customs, are assigned by Ruby 


The eporters are told that they 
Will rece e twenty-five cents an inch 
for their published material but in 
actual practice the payment is double 
that figure, Early said. All material 
is written by local high school pupils 
and each writer receives a_ by-lins 

About half of the editorial content 
is art—twenty to twenty-five pictures 
are used each week. Both student and 
taff photographs are used. The paper 


pay yne dollar a column inch fo: 


Ir orae to keep a steady flow o! 
mate e schools are assigned 
da ne eek tor their cop t 
be t Y Pupils bring their work 
to The Tee Star desk at the news 
paper plant in downtown Indianap 
olis. The section is made up at thi 


HE name, The Teen Star, was the 
winning entry in a contest spon 
sored by the Indianapolis Star. Of the 
more than ten thousand entries, 82 
per cent had the word “teen” in them 


This tend 


teenagers resent the term teenager 


to dispel the notion that 


and would rather be called young 
adults 

Readership of The Teen Star by 
teenagers is 97 per cent, according 
to Early. He also reported that pa! 
ents appreciate the section, for it 
gives them a chance to see what thei 
interested in, what they 
ig about, and what they 


A special high school section, such 
as The Teen Star. is one way to meet 
the demand for more items of inte! 


est to teenagers 





John Peter Zenger Story 


Recalled on Anniversary 


Continued 


bail. The two lawyers who had ad 


vised Zenger were not present, as De 


Lancey had barred them from his 
court for defying him. Things looked 


black for Zenge1 


HEN suddenly there arose an eld 
erly man, who walked forward and 
informed the judge that he wished to 
act for the accused editor. He was 
Andrew Hamilton, a_ distinguished 
lawyer of Philadelphia (no relation 
Hamilton), who had 


been informed of a case that might 


ot Alexander 

interest him, one going far beyond 

geographical considerations 
Hamilton rested Z 


] 


upon no legal 





technicalities, but upon 


a new philosophy of government, that 
expressed in the Weekly Journal it 
self. The liberty of every person In 
the colonies would be strengthened 
by Zenger’s acquittal or weakened by 
pleaded He ad 
mitted that offensive statements had 
been published by Zenger, but argued 
He said a man 
could not be accused of libel for tell 
ing the truth, that Zenger had done 


nothing more than to exercise free 


his conviction, he 


that they were true 


men’s inalienable ri 
a wretched government 

Hamilton’s pleading was directly 
contradictory to British 
time. The prosecutor and Chief Jus 
tice De Lancey said it made no dif 
ference whether the accusations made 
against Cosby were true or false and 
that Hamilton’s acknowledgment of 
publication fastened on Zenger an ad 


mission of guilt 


ENGER remained silent through 
the impassioned debate. The 
twelve jurymen listened closely. This 
was no case of economic interest. This 
went deeper: The rights of the indi 
vidual, the freedom of the press, and 
in the background the relationship be 
tween the populace and its leadership, 
the delicate balance between the leg 
islature and the executive and be 
tween the executive and the courts 
De Lancey added something else 
for the twelve to think about—the 
independence of the jury. As they 


were about to go out, the judge told 


them to reach their verdict only on 
the basis of whether or not the mate 
rial had been published. The law of 
libel was something for the judges 


from page 9) 


to determine. This amounted 


order to find Zenger ity 


Ir less than ten minutes 


filed back into the court witl 


dict of “not guilty 


Cheers reeted the erdic 


salute from ships in New York 


bor. to be followed na few weeks by 
the Common Council’s best ng o 
him the freedom of the C f Ne 
York A group I o! nent t1zel! 


presented to him a gold | 


ND what of John Pete: 

He returned to his shoy 
attack on the Cosby idan 
Former Chief Justice M« 
England to 


about the Governor's behav 


from there wrote to Zenge1 ggest 
ng that he move his printing shop be 
yond New York’s_ jurisdi fi 
safety. Zenger stayed put, howeve 


tell Cosby's su 


atior 
ent to 
eriors 


and Cosby died in office in 1736 


The last years of Zenger’s 


busy but quiet. It appeared 


cause had triumphed. Indeed 


colleague, Morris, Was nan 


ernor of Ne W Je rsey al d Mi 


became Speaker of the Ney 


Assembly 


Zenger died on July 28, 1 


for several years his wife Ar 
his son, John, by a forme 
continued publication of t 


York Weekly Journal. In 1749 


assumed the burder alone His dea 


in 1751 brought to a close tne 


eighteen yeal caree! or Ut 
paper which made such a g! 


’ 7 
1 Mans ceaseless struggle 
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The Book Beat 


hed k on Radio Free Europe, 
ed by Prof. Robert T. Holt 
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ne people thoughts ne pir r 
| erectior I Iror rf ] 
tall l tne count to ins late 
tne ri le Tf m contact with the « ; 
side 
Ky re ‘ tine 
tne I ( tr ture s end: 


vere t pes be r tr 1 
> 2 
Lac ) ree me nm bre hir the 
Y . : 
i Curt lid é e to rer 1 
tive nec ¢ the sub gatior 
eig the oY 
y ‘ 
( ere 


Radio Free |} ts origins 
+ Be P + 
the al Hung sing 


P fF « nNprehens 


h, Radio Free Europe 


eference lume 
+ } _ 
‘ r I ide S 
‘ te + , P nt 
( t $3 ny 
er: S 
} PY 
+tle ‘ } nt st 
n there S er I s store 
« t (™ the eS 
¢ ( tne ¢ 
‘ +} nte S 
‘TT Dp ~ 
“tT 
ViAS( nh. OMITH 


elations Rex F. Harlow’s “Social 
Science in Public Relations” (Harpe: 





> 4} T . © Th 
& B ers, Ne y $3.50). The 
} } ‘ ty , blishe 
. > 
T} S Sc ( Re ‘ has 
eved Ss science 
Se nN al snows ! vy the ndings 
r + } 
« piled 1 S Z puDiic relia 
4 — 7% . TT TOY, _ m } 
np piems. ihe FN man can ber 
a. 7 ao 
é by having his postulates ar 
+} } ] } 
netnods, Nis practical ideas and tecn 
. _ 4 , 1 
procedures tested Dv the social 
entist who 1n turn needs practical 
tlets f licatior his findings 
, , 
How the two Car work together t 
their mutual Denefits Is the thesis ol 


this book D. W. R 


pe dadanasfere writers interested in 
literary style and in adding to 
their background knowledge of Eng 
lish literature will find “Contempo- 
rary Literary Scholarship” (Appleton 
Century-Crofts, Inc., N. Y. $5) a re 





tures at Columbia by recognized au 
thorities in their special fields fron 
a number of leading universities of 


the nation, The subject matter ranges 


from a discussion of Chaucer to con 

temporary American literature and 

Iror tera criticis! to an appraisal 
ne ter I audience 


HE newest edition of “Webster’s 
New World Dictionary of the Amer- 
ican Language,” College Edition (The 
World Publishing C Cleveiand and 
New York, $5.75), should be a valu 
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edited. In its 1,769 pages the 
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daytime... 
nighttime... 
all 

the 

time... 

have 

the 

time 

of 

your 


life... 


in 

san diego 
plus 
neighboring 
old mexico! 
49th year 
national 


convention 


of 


sigma delta chi 


november 19-22 
u.s. grant hotel 


san diego 
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ASNE President on 
Convention Program 


The November 
be past the cx 
Delta Chi holds 
tion in San Diego 

That’s 


arranged a pal 


why « 


and publishers fr 

to Monday-morr 
George W 

New Orlean 

rent pres 

of Newspa 

of Sigm: 


swewWwspapel 


Graduate 
Plans 
final bar 
which 
and ad 
to speak 
The conventi 
day, November 
Saturday. The off 
preceded Noven 
reception for de 
James S. Copley, chair 
ley Press, which publi 
Union and the Ev 
convention city 
“Besides arranging 


vention progran 


} 


also lining up 


were 


outside events which 
Diego’s claim of beir 
tant corner in the Unit 
said 
From San Diego, Cop] pointed 


delegates may visit Old o, the 


out, 
stu- 
of Hollywood, g 1» sea 
visit the 
largest t 


dios fishing 
and 
the world’s 
Mountain 
The city 
ordinary 


even and see 


Palomar 


of San go teatures extra 


park and recreational 


facilities 
as well as the San 


Zoo in Balboa 
the nation 


Diego 


world-famous 
1e largest zoo in 


Park—tl 


Special convention meetings of the Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles chapters have been 
planned during the summer 


professional 
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Committee Suggests ‘Vightening 
of Rules for New SDX\ Members 





What's in a Name? 
Answer—$25 Cash 


Delta Chi needs 


a Chi needs your help! 
ame for the fraternity 
ing the first fifty 
lta Chi. The hi 1] 
April. Sigma Delta 
best title for the hi 
d your entries to: SDX National 
History Name 5 
Drive, Chicago 1, 


torv. Se 


Headquarter! Contest 


E. Wa ker 


Illinois 





Bulletins 





The John P nger h t 
will be held in New York City on 
August 2 attend 
may contact Chairman Gramling 
at the Associated Press for details 

The Council of Undergraduate Chap 
ter Advisers will hold its annual break 
fast University of Mis 

uri Tuesday August 26, dur 
ing the AEJ Convention. Chairman Bur 
ton Marvin, Dean of the Wil Allen 
White School of Journalism, University 
of Kansas, will preside 

A group of Sigma Delta Chis in the 
San Joaquin Valley of 
planning to organize a professional 
ter Members 
the first 
tember 
toss of the 
Lang of the 
Visalia, Calif 


istoric site cer 
emony 
wishing to 
Oliver 


»>mbe rs 


meeting at the 


California are 
chap 
attending 
Sep 
Eins 


interested in 
organizational 
contact 
Visalia 
Bresno 


neeting in 
tonald H 
Times-Delta or 
Bee, P.O 


may 


ibership Eligibility Committee is 
It isa 

bert J. Cavagnaro at the 
Houston, Texas last Novem 

be publi 


7 , . 
result of extensive 


1 1 } 1 
shed at least three 





Pete 
Box 455, 


of Asso 
Affirm the Professional membershir 


present members 


except 
nembers, and 
up the standar 


or new 


said 
nittee has 
of effort to the 


“Every 

devoted 
problem, te 
cussion of possible solutions and 
drafting of a report. It has not been an 
easy task. But I feel sure that I speak 
for the when I add 
that we are happy to have had this op- 
serve Sigma Delta Chi.” 
members of the 
al R. Brooks, Public Relations 
Manager, Ekco Products Co., Chicago 
Robert E. Dallos, Boston University, Bos- 
ton; Walter Humphrey, Editor, Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Press; Herbert G. Klein, 
Executive Editor, San Diego (Calif 
Union; Norval Neil Luxon, School of 
Journalism, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill; Jerry Udwin, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIL; 
Wallace Werble, F-D.C 
Washington, D. C 

The used for determining 
membership eligibility as now described 
in the Fraternity’s Constitution and By 
Laws were adopted in 1938 


entire committee 


portunity to 
The 


are James 


other committee 


and 
Reports, Inc., 


definitions 


Since then the profession of journalism 
and allied fields have expanded greatly 
and of the 
Delta Chi definition affecting these new 
areas have been in dispute. A commit- 
tee headed by Walter Humphrey, Editor 
of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Press, studied 
the problem last year and made recom- 
mendations to the 1957 Convention 
which voted to continue the study for 
another year. 


certain provisions Sigma 








Full Text of the Report and Recommendations 
Of the Sigma Delta Chi Eligibility Committee 





+ PART ONE—THE REPORT 
A Message F rom A. The Problem 
The President | 








matter 


bef« 


About the 


100 pe! 
means 


members fc 


rE 
onduct 
secondar’ 


this I 


itus. Son 
yut Sigma Delta Chi i i re 
nany respects and need not follow th not included 
} n ! of other groups. Whil ur p nalism. S$ 
reading o 1e1! I ional members frequently 

members of Sigmi ield of journalism 

I know you will 

Bos 


Y Similarly 
thoughtful y leave 
as 


| 


pany, the bank, 
strictly defined 
of them 
CAVAGNARO 


nan) that 
retain closely associated 
ests and should be 
National President t 


choice of 


re i ociation 
bli } tT T r 
juUpDIISNeS ;& i a a it e Or! 

inte! a bulletin is primarily ( 

permitted, we think cerned with 

contin 


I 
t li 
ling 


yroperly con 
omething 
professional 


1 is not en 
journalisn 
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D. Effects and Objectives 


proposals we 
traternity 


tor 
inevitably 
a Delta Chi 
so devoted to the 

that they 


sibility 
Ww 
Sig! 


tion to membershiy 
o! 
who are 
ol 


want to join 


cen the appeal 
se mer 
areas 


ill not with us 


except 
row gate 
majority ol 


Delta Chi, 


have gone 


through a nar 
A gr 
of Sigma 


members 


of 


eat present 


including most 
into public rela- 


that a strict def- 


who 
work, will 


those 


tions agree 
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in the 
selection of new members and the per- 
petuation of the of Sigma Delta 
Chi the mainstream of journalistic 
endeavor 

reaffirm faith in those historic 
nd we call upon our fellow mem- 
to 
circumstances in 
this Fraternity 
forth but also how they have 
and found 
nearly half a of journalistic ex- 


perience 


inition of journalism is necessary 
ideals 
in 


We our 
ideals 
ry where bear in mind not 


pers 
nly the 
Four de rs 
them 


teste d 


which the 


onl 
of originally 
cet 
meaningful 


been over 


century 


Re spectfully submitted 
3ERNARD KuLcorRE, Chairm 
JAMES R. Brooks 
Rosert E. DALLos 
WALTER HUMPHREY 
Hersert G. Kiern 
Norvat Neri Luxon 
Jerry UDWIN 
WALLACE WERBLE 


an 


PART TWO—RECOMMENDATIONS 


nittee ds the TOl- 


amendments to the Cor 
By-Laws of Sig Delta 


recommer 


4. Constitution 


strik 


Journalism” 
ta Chi 
direction 


the « 


Si De 
ng: The 
of 


news} 


to inclu 
of the editorial 
of and t 


zines 


the writing 


diting 


ror aapers, Magaz press OI 


svndicate or busi- 


professional 


! research 


ess | ublicz 


journalism tea¢ radio news prep- 


hing 
ré 


th 


aration; and aration and dis 


information, ex- 
ivertising 

Article 

it reads 


Name 


One, change the caption 
and Scope 


insert the following 
One 
Two 
fined by 
wing 


The term “Jourr 
Sigma Delta Chi to 
The direction 
rial policy of, the editing of, 
ot 
newspapers, n 


lai- 


he foll ol 


preparatior news and editorial 


ntent ol! lagazines, press 


syndicate services, professional or 


publications, radio and tele- 


and the teaching of journalism 


vision 
defined 
4. In Article Four, Section One, strike 


ut the word “four” and insert the word 


three” in its place; also strike out the 
Associate.’ 

In Article Four, 

following sentence 

No person shall be initiated into the 


Fraternity until he has signed a pledge 


Two, add 


Section 
the 


indicating his decision to practice jour- 

nalism as his life profession 

6. In Article Four, Section Three, first 
paragraph, strike out the words 

and in the practice 

journalism as defined in the Foreword 

of this Constitution 
Article Four, 


are engaged of 


7. In Section Three, 


21 


change the second paragraph so that it 


reads as follows 


b) 


sional 


Men selected from the 

field by Undergraduate and 
Professional chapters, with the written 
of the Executive Council in 
individual case, each member so 


profes- 


consent 
each 
elected to have been engaged at 
years, and be principally en- 

gaged at the of his election, in 

journalism as defined in Article One, 

Section Two 

8. In Article Four, Section Three, 
strike out the entire paragraph (c). 

9. In Article Four, Section Four, strike 
out the entire section, including (a), (b), 
d) and insert the following new 


least 
to 
time 


two 


(c) and 
section 

Section 
and 
prior to 


= 
shall be 


Four—Professional, Associ- 
He members initiated 
the adoption of this Article 
Professional 


ate norary 
members 


B. By-Laws 


Eleven 


“and Associate” in 


Article One, Section 


out the words 


Ir 
strike 
two places 

2. In Article Two, Section Four, strike 
the words “Associate and National 
Honor insert the word “and” 
stead between the words 
and “Professional.” 


out 
ary” 
of 

Undergraduate” 
3. In Article Two, Section Seven, first 
strike out the comma and the 
Associate or National Honor 


in- 


sentence, 
words 
ary 

4. In Article Four, Section One, last 
sentence, strike out the word “actually” 
its place the words “di- 
rectly and principally.” 

5. In Article Four, Section Seven, 
strike out the words “or an Associate” in 
the first sentence and the words “or As- 
sociate’ the last sentence 

6. In Article Four, Section Nine, 
out the entire section 


and insert in 


in 


strike 





$75 
For a Life Membership 


in Sigma Delta Chi 


Includes a life subscription to THE 
QuILL and payment of membership 
dues for life (Key Club) 


Further information may be 


cured from: 


National Headquarters 
Sigma Delta Chi 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 























Tapping to Retire 


New Members Obituaries 


The following journalists have been 
elected as members by the National Alumni Head Henry Fowles Pringle 
Executive Council and have been en- x winner of the Pulitze1 
rolled on the records of the Frater- 





As Univ. of Michigan 


died 
nity. Sigmz ‘hi and who retiring thi 7 , . 
ax . mee Ernest M. Hill (Ok! 9, h 
< 1 ; a . the Chicago Daily News London 
Frank Blair. news editor and commer aeacndaiete> soca. tea aa died unexpectedly Mav 1! 
tator, NBC, New York, New York; Rob- . = ea eC _ ™ a Sa pas ~~ 
eters Jumnist, Ne york nown to countless thousands of Mich-  ~"® atggeiettoeges 
ort L. Fotersen, pes Y kN se . s ' i Ta ae ; Elmer Davis (WDC-P: 
Journal-American, New York, New ork - raat E - a 6 , , 
John Tebbel, airman of the Depart 
ment of Journalism, New York Univer 
sity Graduate Institute of Book Publish al, 
ing, New York, New York pty Sie ey ee Albert Laird Miller 
Edwin R. Patrick, editor, Forest Press ‘gar a am ; of Batt! C, cs (Micl 
; ard of ork City to serv na f Battle ! Micl 
Tionesta, Pennsylvania; LeRoy W. Stauf- 
Danville News, Danville, ‘ 
Allan Clevenger, editor , Ho BP tea ni Creek E pile 
d I \ ola I ] reek annquirel hi 
The Daily Journal, Der —— on ‘ , a . 
John Gilm ne ; 1 es a ae ; ve ith Clinton F. Karstaedt 
John Gilmore, editor and nite the ¥» “eA ee” : a ‘ 
is] Nucla Forum and The San Srsenenegs a ota gaia ner Paradiage: 
1s] : AD ato! : I ily New lied afte: 
Miguel Foru Nucla, Colorado; Her- . 
man Livingston, manager, KILO, Grand iff , f , 
ore ; : ar Crocker 
Forks, North Dakota; Wayne D. Peter- ye rockers 
son, publisher, The Enderlin Independ a Taatye a ma 
er End n, North Dakota; Edmund G » ' . parts, ig ne Malls 
a = “geaws e : ' “ H , Personals Thomas L. Stokes, Jr 
est, Stall re} I srar Y Orks erak : 
; . , Georgla-bor! 
Grand Fork North Dakota Win YV Ab t M . b z 
| » > ippeare 
Working, assistant editor, Walsh County ou wiempers lied M sag 
qaied Nay i4¢ 
Record. Graftor North Dakota pital Cente 
Leslie R. Goeldner, editor, Earlhan David Colton, direct o Cw Ralph I 
Echo, Earlha Iowa; Paul Wagner, ed nai ating - <y sane _— 1 in Indianat 
' lebolt Chronicle, Odebolt, Iowa eS : ee ay oie Mort Kampf ( 
Bernard Y. Wickstrom, editor-publisher i x . ; eS N. J ed An ' 
Stanton Vikir Stanton, Iowa; Walter E yen John E. Stoddard (G 
Williams. editor-publisher, Fairfield Led Howard M. Greenwald, i : pdbapeernas , 
é , editor-p lish aul held A £ : ord M . Si : ngtor Ga died i 
1, lowa; Frank N. Manitzas, sonia tags rigs got: Rohet A Basen 
Associated Pre Austir egg ree Ia te pies ; EEE aE 
May 


Easton King. executi : editor-p a h Cie Me ees ? Svd Livingston 
Star & Advertise i sca eg ae ; AA HERE Pul ca New Yi 
Harry Christiansen, sae ne tee re i . ° 
veland New Cleve t] H Seal i le ii Sia 


a 
] 


a rok 


itch (f 


Ir 


tor j 
Oo {) 


Warren Twedt. a a i M. H. Graham 
‘ al ls oe ae publisher f the De 
Ww elect if Jour lied M 


chapte f the , ree n , William K. Hutchinson 





> Delt Ni d ociatior chief of the Washingto: 
oa ="... See 
itary Acader where |} ‘ d Dr. DeForest O'Dell 
lessor of jour m at 
The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS is put died due to a lung « 
lished monthly by Sigma Delta Chi, Back i 1 Philip W. Swain (NYC-Pr 
Professional Journalistic Fraternity Post-Standard. Sv: N. Y . I editor of Power, a McGraw 
Contributions should be addressed to Advani 1 ntly returned from Eurot cation. died in Riverside, Co 
the Editor of the Sigma Delta Chi al ead ; 
NEWS, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi ar fe 
cago 1, Illinois. Do not address it to Ed Bang, 
Tue QuILt. This only delays it. Dead and News \ nuly presente I a 
line for copy intended for the NEWS r y tl lr 
is first of month preceding date of 
issue Delta Chi 
* . v) ] , f y } ’ rit 
Executive Director .. Victor E. Biveporn Franz D. Wolff got his Ma . Colorado Prof re on = 
Financial Secretary LorRAINE SWAIN gree in Business Admi ratl from dent Harvey A. Kadish is now Rocky 
Office Manager Betry CAHILL Boston Uni sity Mountain region publi 


Staff Assistants: Mitprep Meyer : a 
JANICE STERNER Paul R. Allerup has beer ppoint for Portland Cement Associatior 


feature editor and director pecia Dean W. Detweiler of the Perfect Cin 
new projects for United Pre Intern: cle Corp Hagerston, Indiana has been 





l€ 


Cleveland Pri iona . , — itor of the Nati 


azine, Alexandria, Va 


relations directo! 





August 1958 N tional elected a vice president of the Interna- 
Jce Dan Boyd, formerly farn tional Council of Industrial Editors 
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Chapter Activities 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chror F 


1 Indianapolis 


Kennedy, ir 


er poke to a standing-! 


Dick Fitzpatri 


GREATER MIAMI— 
Pictured, 


Theta 


resident 


offic 


iS] 
ck from Greece 
orest O'Dell. Dr. O'Dell obtained 


O Sé 


1953-55.—Herm Albright. 


a journalism 


ns is essential 


York Times U. N 

usta, Georgia 

lanta Journal, 
propaganda that acl 


United Nations n 


Wayne \ 
recent Annual Publications 
of the Chapter, re- 


honors went to former 


Lloyd Clark. 


Lawrence Gareau, Rich- 
ain, Barnard Collier and Kenneth Kraemer 
was sports editor of Wayne State’s student 
ily Collegian, was awarded the David Wilke 

the university's two scholarships for 

he was named by his Chapter as 

he best sports story of the year. Gareau won ihe 
Holmes journalism scholarship.—Ronald Cantera. 


IS ANGELES—Members of the Los Angeles Professional 
Cha r joined in a dinner-program and formal initiation 
of thirteen new members at the local Press Club in the 
Ambassador Hotel. Dr. A. R. Hibbs, section chief of the 
Research Analysis Section of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
of the California Institute of Technology, was guest speak- 


er—Franklin B. Skeele. 
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